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For * The Friend.”’ 
Insect Enemies of Fruit. 


Dr. Trimble’s late treatise on the Insect Enemies 
Fruit and Fruit Trees, published by William 


pod & Co., New York, appears to be an interest-|great abundance. 


soil is now made to produce paying crops, and 
can just as well be made to produce paying crops 
of fruit as any thing else, if the trees and the 
fruits. they bear are protected from their insect 
enemies.” * * * 

“ Fifty years ago the land in large sections of 
the State of New Jersey was considered ‘ worn 
out.’ Whole counties were in a condition similar 
to the exhausted tobacco lands of Maryland and 
Virginia, but at that very time the State was 
famous for its crops of fruit. According to the 
census of 1860, the farming land of the State of 
New Jersey was worth about twenty dollars an 
acre more than the farming land of any other 
State in the Union. This is partly owing to its 
proximity to the markets of New York and Phila- 
delphia, but chiefly to the great improvement in 


the productiveness of the soil, by the use of marl. 


aud lime, two most valuable fertilizers found in 
But the frait crops of New 


z and valuable work, containing information of| Jersey have diminished in as great a ratio as the 


ictical value to farmers and fruit growers. It 
beautifully illustrated with accurate drawings 
the cureulio and other insects, which will en- 
le the careful observer to identify them without 
ficulty. Indeed no smal] part of the value of 
2 essay attaches to the illustrations, and it is not 
ty easy to give a satisfactory view of it without 
2m. A few extracts will, however, be accept- 
le, we trust, to many of our readers: 
“There is no subject more frequently spoken 
in Horticultural and Agricultural societies, 
un the decay of fruit trees. We must all ad- 
t, that in the older States of our country, or- 
ards do not flourish as they did fifty years ago, 
d the crops of every variety of fruit are becom- 
zy more uncertain. [ have heard many discus- 
ms on this subject, and have often been sur- 
ised how little of the cause of this decay, or the 
certainty of the crop, is ever attributed to insect 
emies. One person will ascribe all this change 
exhaustion of soil; another to improper plant- 
z or defective cultivation. Others think there 
s been too little or too much pruning. Some 
ll impute the defect to a want of the proper 
ments in the soil, or of a right proportion of 
ose elements—either the lime, the potash, the 
iy, the sand, or the humus is not present, or 
t in the exact quantity to meet the demands of 
¢ growing tree or of the ripening fruit. I have 
td farmers speak learnedly on this subject 
uoting Liebig and other authorities) whose 


uld have accounted for all their troubles, had 
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try. But proper rotation and more|with the ‘yellows.’ 


value of the lands hasincreased. This cannot be 
owing to the exhaustion of the soil. What, then, 
is the cause? In large sections of the State the 
Tent caterpillar is so numerous that the apple- 
trees are stripped of their leaves every year. 
Twenty and thirty nests are often seen on a single 
tree, and large orchards scarcely cast more shade 
than in winter. The leaves of trees are vital or- 
gans, the functions of which are similar to those 
of the lungs in animals. The canker worms, 
palmer worms, and several other species of cater- 
pillars that feed upon the leaves of our fruit trees, 
are injurious just in proportion as they destroy 
these leaves. The owners of such orchards seldom 
disturb these caterpillars, and yet they complain 
of the premature decay of their trees, and tell you 
that raising apples does not pay. 

“The apple and quince trees have no greater 
enemy than the appie-tree borer. One whose at- 
tention has never been called to the signs of the 
depredations of this insect, will not suspect. its 
existence till too late; while others who have in- 
vestigated it carefully, will know its presence in 
an orchard by the appearance of the trees, even 
while passing them rapidly in a train of cars. 
This enemy is often brought in the young trees 
from the nursery. It is three years in coming to 
maturity, and increases slowly from such small 
beginnings. Young vigorous trees seem to resist 
for years, but as they begin to bear fruit the 
enemy increases faster than the growth of the 


ds were overrun with insect enemies that/|tree, and the orchard dies. 


‘The peach-worm feeds upon the inner bark, 
near the ground, each worm cutting off the con- 


Modern agriculture teaches the advantages of|nexion between the top and the root of the tree, 
otation of crops, and it would be as unwise to|to the extent of one or two inches. 
ant an orchard where one of the same kind of|is an annual; the next year’s crop of worms will 
it had stood before, as it would be to plant corn| probably girdle that tree all round. The peach- 
y wheat for a succession of seasons in the|grower complains of the premature decay of his tO ; 
field, unless it should be some alluvial spot|orchards, and says that peach trees are too short|as enemies of fruit and fruit trees. The object 
inexhaustible fertility. Most practical farmers|lived to be profitable. 
w well that every soil can be exhausted by|stand this enemy, and ‘worm’ their trees care- 
ost any crop under this improvident manage-|fully, but will buy their stock from nursery men ; 
been the fate of large sections|who plant pits or use buds from trees diseased’ least of all a science, ; 
And they complain, too, of| does, hundreds of thousands of species. To make 


ma ic manuring are changing all this. The|premature decay, and that a second crop of trees|such a work intelligible, i/ustrations addressed 


This insect 


Other cultivators under- 


will not grow upon thesame ground. The black 
knot on plum and cherry trees is another increas- 
ing evil. The bark louse or scale insect, found 
in both apple and pear trees, insignificant as it 
appears, often causes the speedy decay of or- 
chards. 

“All the above insect enemies of fruit trees, as 
well as most of those of the fruits themselves, are 
manageable—can be subjected to our control. 
The man who permits them to increase and mul- 
tiply, not only has no right to complain, but is a 
nuisance in his neighbourhood, and should be 
treated as other nuisances are, that the public 
may be protected. 

“There are many other insect enemies quite 
serious at times, and not within the reach of our 
control, but most of them are transient evils. 
They are under the influence of checks wonder- 
fully ordered for our protection. Some are brought 
to a speedy end by vicissitudes of weather. Birds 
come in flocks just. at the right time for the de- 
struction of others. Still more are subdued by 
insect parasites.”” * * * 

‘As to the situation of orchards, no fruit trees 
should ever be planted on low, wet ground. A 
western exposure, with protection from the morn- 
ing sun, is best. Trees whose buds are liable to 
be killed by the severe cold of winter, or the 
blossoms to come out early in the spring, should 
be planted in elevated situations. Plum trees 
grow best, and the fruit is generally firmer, 
clay soils, but light sandy soils are better for 
peaches, The health of your trees and your crops 
of fruit will depend upon how successful you are’ 
in subduing the insect enemies. Jf they are con- 
quered, all who plant trees and manage them with 
reasonable care can have fruit.” 

Our author states that nearly all the enemies 
of fruit and fruit trees, are included in the orders 
of Coleoptera or beetles and Lepidoptera or butter- 
flies. There are four stages in the lives of in- 
sects ; the egg, larva, pupa andimago. The word 
larva means mask. That is the larva is a masked 
condition of the future butterfly. This word 
larva is commonly used to signify the embryo 
condition of insects generally; but Dr. Trimble 
confines it exclusively to the lepidoptera, and 
calls the young of other orders by other terms. 
Embryo beetles he calls grubs. The larva or 
caterpillar stage of the butterflies, and the grub 
of the beetles, is the period of their lives when 
they do the chief injury. The pupa means the 
chrysalis stage—the period of transformation from 
the embryo to the imago—the perfect insect. 
The moth is merely a. nocturnal butterfly. 

The auther remarks: “This work is without 
plan as a scientific book. Although treating of 
insects, it does not arrange them into orders, 
classes, or families, but only discusses a few 
species, chiefly in the order of their importance 


has been to make a book to meet the wants 
of the practical man, who has but little time for 
the study of any subject except his business, and 
involving as entomology 
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THE FRIEND. 


éountability; but the good Spirit was still striving | mark of its footsteps may be traced by the des 


to the eye are a necessity. The fruit grower 
should be able to identify his inseet enemy posi- 
tively when he sees it—there should be no guess- 
ing. The curculio and lady-bug, for instance, 
are both beetles; both are found upon the same 
trees; they will often fall down together when 
those trees are jarred. The one is our worst 
enemy, and the other one of our best friends. I 
have known people kill the friend and overlook 
the enemy. 

‘‘T have been studying these enemies for many 
years. At first it was an investigation made 
necessary for the protection of my own crops; 
and experience painfully taught me knowledge 
that I had not been able to find in books or cabi- 
nets. The interest thus excited has been in- 
ereased by the reading of such valuable works as 
those of Kirby and Spence, Huber, Latreille, 
Say, Harris, Fitch, and many others. From this 
reading and personal experience, I am satisfied 
that the interests of fruit growers would be pro- 
moted if all the practical knowledge ou this sub- 
ject could be gathered into a separate work, and 
I have felt that it was a duty to make a begin- 
ning by contributing my portion towards a better 
understanding of this difficult subject.” 

. (To be continued.) 


For “ The Friend.” 
The following letter was received by David 
Sands in the course of a religious visit in Europe: 


‘¢ Most worthy and honored Friend,—Will you 
forgive the liberty I have taken in thus address- 
ing you. Feelings of gratitude and love will not 
permit me to remain silent. I bless God who has 
in mercy sent you, his faithful servant, amongst 
us, to administer to my necessity by pouring out, 
as it were, the oil and the wine into my wounded 
spirit; and to you, my preeious friend, I can ac- 
knowledge you have been as it were my guardian 
rel, to pluck me as a brand from the burning; 
‘to plant in my bosom a hope that I may be 
und among theredeemed. Your mission is one 
“ot love and good works ; to lead the souls of your 

fellow-men from sin and darkvess unto the bright 
and shining light of the holy Jesus, their Saviour 
and Redeemer. None feel the weight and benefit 
of your holy calling more than myself. I was a 
poor benighted traveller, wandering in darkuess 
and doubt; often querying with myself, who is 
Jesus of Nazereth whom they call Saviour and 
Redeemer? JI have never known him, or seen 
his works, though it is said he wrought miracles, 
raised the dead, and even gave up his life for the 
redemption of sinners. I heard and read all this, 
but still queried,—Is it not a fable? What have 
I to do with him? His blood, if it was shed, is 
nothing to me. I was like Paul, a persecutor, I 
eried peace, while peace was a stranger to my 
heart; I wandered up and down the earth, in 
search of rest to my weary soul; in the bright 
allurements of folly I believed I should find it; 
but like a phantom, when near, it eluded my 
grasp. ‘Thus I passed my days in seeking plea- 
sure, my nights in mourning; and while my 
Heavenly Father was striving with me, and 
knocking gently at the door of my heart; though 
I was ready at times to ery out with anguish, I 
still rejected him, saying as it were, ‘Go thy way 
for this time, at a more convenient season | will 
send for thee.’ 

“Thus I mused on my situation, reasoning 
with myself after this wise: ‘Is this earth our 
only abiding place, or is there another?’ I had 
been taught in early life, to look only to this world 
for enjoyment, as any thing beyond was only 
ideal. Mistaken belief! leading to ruin and dis- 
appointment. I tried to believe there was no ac- 


with me, inviting me to the Fountain of living 
waters. I turned from the world with disgust, 
and endeavored to seek rest for my weary and 
sin-sick soul. While wondering which way to 
turn my steps, I heard that some people called 
Quakers had arrived in our village, and were 
going to have a meeting in the school-house that 
evening. I had heard that yours were a self- 
denying people; singular in dress and address, 
and I determined to go, being more prepared to 
receive amusement than instruction; in truth, I 
tried to be an unbeliever in the things of God and 
His heavenly kingdom. When I entered the 
house, I was struck with the awful solemnity that 
overshadowed you. It were vain to attempt to 
describe my feelings, while we sat in this solemn 
silence. It seemed as though my poor tempest- 
tossed spirit would have burst its confines, and 
deserted its earthly tenement. While in this 
state of conflict, you arose, and commenced with 
those ever-memorable words, ‘Come unto me, all 
ye who are weary and heavy laden; take my yoke 
upon you, for it is easy, and my burden, for it is 
light.’ 

Oh! that blessed invitation of our dear Re- 
deemer unveiled the darkness, and I could see, 
as in a glass, the very depths of my soul, and was 
ready to cry out, ‘Lord, be merciful to me a sin- 
ner.’ 
hope which flowed from your tongue; your coun- 
tenance became radiant with the theme of the 
goodness and glory of the Almighty God and 
Father, who gave His dear Son, that through him 
we might be saved. Oh! howsoon the glimmer- 
ing of hope dispelled the darkness of infidelity ! 
I felt the invitation was to me, and most joyfully 
accepted it, for I was indeed weary and heavy 
laden, and longed for rest. I returned home, my 
heart filled with praises to God; the image of my 
suffering Saviour was before me, and I felt I could 
suffer and die for His precious sake. Oh! that 
my brethren who are blind as I was, could see as 
T now do; and oh! that there were more like you, 
commissioned, as I believe, from on high; true 
and faithful servants, to bear the olive branch of 
peace to the soul, and give glory to God our 
Father. I have no objection to your showing 
this; I would that all the world should know 
‘that whereas I was blind now I see;’ and most 
fervently I pray that infidelity may be no longer 
a foul stain on the earth; but that all should 
come ‘ taste and see how good the Lord is;’ that 
though their burdens are grievous to bear, they 
may cast them upon Him and find rest. 

1 hope not to weary your patience with too long 
a communication. My feelings on the subject I 
can liken only to an 1ce-bound spring, now pene- 
trated by the warm rays of Gospel love, which 
has gushed forth, and will flow forever. I know 
your valuable time is much occupied; but could 
you feel freedom to write, if only a few lines, it 
would give me much comfort. May you go on 
in the glorious work, and may the great Lord of 
the harvest bless and crown your end with peace, 
is the fervent prayer of your unworthy friend, 

JAMES C.” 
David Sands’ Reply. 

“Dear Friend,—Thy letter of the 20th I re- 
ceived, but not until some time after its date: 
the contents were truly comforting to me. To 
know I have been the poor unworthy instrument 
made use of, to bring even one sinful soul to the 
foot of the Cross, is an evidence of my being 
rightly directed. But my friend, give to God 
all the glory; I am as nothing without His aid. 
Praise His great and good name. yea exalt it for 
ever. 


Oh, what a grievous sin is infidelity; the|stroyed by gangrene. 


tion and misery which follow close upon its tre 
It brings a blasting mildew over the fair face 
nature ; its poisonous influence spreads far : 
wide, like the deadly Upas: all who venture ne 
feel its sickly, withering effects. I grieve to 
there is much of it abroad in our land; ¢ 
though partly concealed under the cloak of ch 
tianity, its hideous deformity will sometimes. 
pear; but there is a healing balm for all who 1 
apply it, and seek it while it may be found. Ni 
ever were refused who (rightly) asked for mer 
for the great attributes of His Majesty, whe 
Lord and Ruler over His people, are justice, | 
and mercy. I rejoice with thee, my brother, y 
hast found the gracious Saviour; and I trust tl 
as thou hast sinned much, thou mayest love 
more. As thou abidest in Him, He will be 
thee a strong defence: as a mighty rock ii 
weary land, and a refuge from the pitiless stor 
of life, wherein thou shalt find safety and r 
Though the tempest may beat outside thy dw 
ing, there will be sweet peace within, 

Thou hast great cause to bless the goodnes: 
Almighty God who has dealt mercifully w 
thee, in opening thine eyes, that thou mayest 
the dangerous path in which thou wast jourr 
ing. He willeth not the death of a sinner, 
that all should repent and live. He is a care 


Never shall I forget the sweet words of|Shepherd, who daily watcheth over His she 


and should they wander from His fold He ' 
gently lead them back again, chiding them o 
as a tender mother doth the child of her bos 
I also have abundant cause to reverence Hish 
name; He has been to me strength in weakn 
riches in poverty ; and though I feel my frail b 
to be weak and shattered, I trust it will 
strengthened to outride every tempest that x 
be allotted it. I know where strength is, : 
hope ever to be favored to wait patiently for 
and thankfully to prize it above all the joys : 
sorrows of time. I could say much more in pr: 
of His goodness, but time will not admit at ] 
sent. P 
I recommend thee to the Shepherd of Isre 
and my earnest desire is that above all the c 
forts of this world thou mayest find in thy « 
bosom, as thou journeys on through life, t 
sweet peace and consolation which will ena 
thee to bear up thy head in joy, above all 
storms and billows of this tempestuous and trai 
tory scene. ‘Therefore, journey on; persevere 
the good cause of Christ ; be ever on the wat 
lest the enemy of thy soul’s peace may assail tl 
Pray that the heavenly manna may be daily 
ministered, to nourish and support thee; and t 
thou mayest, when thy voyage of life is finish 
be favored to be found among His jewels; wor 
of the language, ‘ Well done, good and faitk 
servant, enter thou into the joy of thy Lord, 
the fervent breathing of my soul for thee, 
friend. Davip SAnps.’ 
How a Man Freezes to Death.—M. Poue 
lately read an interesting paper on this sub’ 
before the French Academy of Sciences. 
author’s inferences are as follows : “ 
1. That the first phenomenon produced by ¢ 
is a contraction of the capillary vessels to such 
extent that a globule of blood cannot enter; th 
vessels, therefore, remain completely empty. 
2. The second phenomenon is an alteratiot 
the blood globules, which amounts to their 
plete disorganization. as se | 
3. Every animal completely frozen is absol 
dead, and no power can reanimate it. me 
4. When only a part is frozen, that part, i 
so >a ea 
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5. If the part frozen is not extensive, and only | tends sometimes very far from the shore, and here 
few disorganized blood globules pass into circu-|there are extensive tracts covered with water, 


jon, the animal may recover. 

6. But if, on the contrary, the frozen part is of 
nsiderable extent, then the mass of altered 
obules brought into the circulation when the 
rt is thawed rapidly kills the animal. 

7. For this reason a half frozen animal may live 
long time, if maintained in this condition, since 
e altered globules do not get into the circula- 
m ; but it expires rapidly as soon as the frozen 
rt is thawed. 

8. In all cases of congelation, death is due to 
e alteration of the blood globules, and not to 
y effect on the nervous system. 

9. It results from these facts, that the less 
pidly the frozen part is thawed, the more slowly 
ered globules find their way into the circula- 
n, and the greater the chances of the recovery 
the animal.—Late Paper. 


5 ce. a 
What Weakens as a Christian.—It had been 
7 general practice to buy and sell things really 
eful. Things that served chiefly to please the 
in mind in people, I was not easy to trade in ; 
dom did it; and whenever I did, I found it to 
aken me as a christian.—John Woolman. 
: PS eaork Hate 
: For “The Friend.” 
The Valley of the Amazon. 
: (Concluded from page 210.) 
If I had before me a detailed map representing 
e two arms of the Amazon, you would be sur- 
ised to see how a hundred branches intercom- 
inicate between the northern and southern 
visions of the river and establish innumerable 
sses from one part of the country to the other. 
fact, all these passages between the rivers are 
tural highways, which will forever remain the 
incipal means of communication from one part 
the country to the other. The whole land is 
9 much under the power of water to ever be 
sceptible of sustaining inland travel over any 
eat extent. The patches of land which rise 
ove the river are limited in extent, though they 
e sufficiently high and extensive to afford the 
st exquisite sites for settlements. But the 
4ip communication throughout the river country 
ust forever be a water communication, and the 
1ole country must be administered in order to 
well administered, not as land, but as a cluster 
islands, between which the communication is 
cessarily by water. That idea must be the 
evalent idea with those who have any intention 
settling in that country. The idea of travel by 
se and wagon, by stage, or by railroad, is an 
ea that must ever be foreign to the future civi- 
ation of the Valley of the Amazon. The boat 
the natural means of conveyance over the whole 
nd, and there is something charming in the 
aracter of this water communication covered 
ith such luxuriant vegetation, so varied and yet 
continuous that nothing can give an idea of 
hat such a submerged country covered by forests 
id interlocked by plants of all kinds is. It must 
en to form an idea of its true appearance. I 
ill try, however, to convey some idea by com- 
ng rather than by direct description. The 
e land is covered with vegetation and forests. 
here are here and there small spaces which are 
eupied by water, but even those are encroached 
by the vegetation, and there is no knowing 
here the land ends and the water begins, The 
ic vegetation is so dense that it extends over 


which appear, nevertheless, as if they were land, 
owing to the dense growth of all sorts of plants 
sufficiently high to conceal entirely the surface of 
the water. I have navigated for miles and miles 
among meadows which have presented a variety 
of flowers as great as our prairies in the most 
favorable season of the year, and over these large 
meadows covered in this way with aquatic vege- 
tation the animal creation is as varied, the water- 
birds especially being so numerous that the scene 
is one of the most varied that can be conceived of. 
The forest itself has a character of its own, en- 
tirely different from the forest of other parts of 
the world. With us in the temperate zone, in the 
more northern latitudes, all the forests consist of 
a few kinds of trees, and these trees are clustered 
together, a large number of individuals of the 
same kind occupying exclusively a considerable 
tract of land. Not so with the tropical forests. 
Plants the most varied, the most diversified from 


one another, are mixed together in the most pro- 
fuse manner, so that you rarely see several stems 
of the same tree side by side, but a mixture of 
the most diversified kinds are crowded together, 
and form as dense forests as our densest. And 
then between them there are a variety of smaller 
plants and of parasites growing upon the trees, 
and of vines climbing from one tree to another, 
and it is difficult sometimes to determine to which 
plant, vine or tree the flowers or fruit you see be- 
longs. ‘The variety is the more astonishing as at 
all seasons there are some of these plants in flower. 
Though there are somewhat marked seasons, yet 
there is never a period when the trees are desti- 
tute of leaves. The forests are evergreen, and 
only a few kinds of trees, at particular seasons, 
drop their leaves, but they are so few in number 
that they only create the impression of a few dead 
trees in a thick growing forest. These forests are 
rich in all kinds of natural products, and it is in 
these products that consists the wealth of the con- 
tinent. 

I have seen at Para, at a public exhibition, a 
collection of Brazilian timber, choice and varied, 
and susceptible of furnishing material for the 
most beautiful cabinet work, of 117 different 
kinds, collected over a piece of land half a mile 
square. We have not in the United States one 
half of this number of different kinds of timber 
worth anything for building purposes, or for manu- 
facturing; yet there the variety is so great that 
from a small area of half a square mile 117 dif- 
ferent kinds could be collected. I have brought 
home from this short expedition of ten months’ 
survey, in which the study of plants was only ap 
accessory part of my examination, specimens of 
300 different kinds of valuable timber, remark- 
able for the beauty of their grain, for their hard- 
ness, the variety of their tints, and their durability, 
which if introduced into the commerce of the 
world would change the art for which wood is 
supplied. And that wood is not yet used in any 
way ; it is allowed to float down the river, and the 
only impediment to navigation that I have per- 
ceived at any time was the quantity of floating 
timber. So little have the inhabitants made use 
of it that they have no saw-mills, and when they 
want timber for any purpose they cut down a tree 
of sufficient length and then cut it the size they 
wish with a hatchet. This waste is practised in 
reference to timber. With reference to textile 
fibres there is an endless variety, and we would 


nd into the water, concealing the limits of|be greatly benefitted so far as regards our ship- 
ne and the beginning of the other. Where-|ping alone, if we would make use of those tissues 
ere are extensive lakes their margins are| which are so peculiarly adapted for making cables, 
with this aquatic vegetation, which ex-|ropes, and the like. There are in particular 


several kinds of palm leaves which have a very 
resistent and strong fibre. These may be obtain- 
ed in any quantity on the banks of the Rio Negro, 
and already the English have begun to export 
the piasaba, but I am not aware that the Ameri- 
cans have yet begun to make use of it. The 
fibre is so light that the cables may float when 
made. Among other articles which are most 
useful, and which are produced in the largest 
amount, ig a variety of fruit, most delicious, of 
which the greatest variety of preserves are made, 
and of which we have hardly any idea. It ig 
curious to see how, all the world over, the plants 
which produce fruit belong to particular families. 
If we compare a moment the fruit trees and fruits 
of the tropical regions with ours, there is the 
most striking contrast. Most of our fruits belong 
to one and the same natural family of the vegetable 
kingdom—the rose family. Cherries, peaches, 
plums, apricots, apples, and pears, in fact the 
choicest of our fruits belong to that family. It is 
only a few other kinds of native fruits which belong 
to other families, such as the walnut; and then 
the grape vines, of which we have a great variety 
among the native, while in the old world there is 
one kindonly. Nowin the Valley of the Amazon 
the principal fruits belong to the myrtle family. 
There is as great a variety of fruits belonging to 
that family as we have in the rose family. The 
guava, which you may know from the preserves 
of that name which you get from Cuba, is one of 
the most common trees all over that region, but 
they have, also, numerous fruits similar to ours. 
Plums grow in immense quantities on the banks 
of all this net-work of rivers throughout the Valley 
of the Amazon. And then other families produce 
fruits. You are familiar with the magnolia, and . 
know that it produces a dry fruit that has no 
taste. Now, there is a family akin to that in 
Brazil which produces a great variety of luscious 
fruits. There are several kinds of fruit produced 
by another family which are most delicious ; but 


I will only entertain you, at intervals with these, ex 


for there are other articles which are of more im- 
portance to the commerce of the world. In the 
Valley of the Amazon there is grown an immense 
amount of coffee; its culture extends over the 
northern provinces of Brazil, and also over Sierra, 
and the production of this plant is so great in that 
country that probably its yield is greater there 
than anywhere else. The chocolate we derive 
from a plant grown there in immense quantities ; 
it is the cocoa plant which grows in all these 
forests, and produces a fruit somewhat like a cu- 
cumber, but larger, in which the great seed are 
now growing. These seed are taken out when 
ripe, dried and prepared, and it is from these seed 
that the various preparations of cocoa are made. 
Then there is another fruit very extensively cul- 
tivated there, the guararia, which produces a 
cooling beverage of which the Brazilians are very 
fond. It is something like chocolate. Its culti- 
vation covers extensive areas between the Maderia 
and the Tapajos. But the great staples of that 
country are the dye-stuffs and a variety of medi- 
cinal drugs, the sarsaparilla, the ipecac, and the 
bark which is so extensively used in the manu- 
facture of quinine, sugar, and the most valuable 
of all the productions is India-rubber. The India- 
rubber is obtained from a tree which grows in the 
submerged lands. We have hardly a plant of 
that family to compare with it which is at all 
similar in aspect. It is perhaps more like the 
mulberry and may be compared to it, though it 
grows taller and does not spread so much. A 
wound is made in the bark of the tree by cutting 
it, and the sap which flows from it 1s collected 
into a number of cups made of the leaves of trees 
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and is then poured into a larger vessel, dried, 
smoked and prepared in the way in which you 
see it in commerce. Thus far India-rubber has 
only been collected accidentally; nowhere is it 
cultivated, and it is one of the miseries of the 
country that all the natural productions are still 
in their wild condition, and have nowhere receiv- 
ed the importance which their culture would 
necessarily command. 

The first step toward improving Brazil should 
be regular settlements—settlements on those neat 
banks which rise regularly above the level of the 
water, and which are so inviting, not only on ac- 
count of the variety of vegetation, but on account 
of the picturesque manner in which the rivers 
intersect these infinite forests. There is one fea- 
ture which is particularly charming—it is the 
narrow channels of water which cut through the 
forests, sometimes so narrow that the branches 
meet together and form a close arch over the 
water, sometimes so close that the smallest boats 
find it difficult to follow their course. All these 
constitute one of the great charms of that region, 
to which you may add the interest arising from 
the immense variety of animals of all classes 
which mingle in this luxuriant vegetation. 


How the Testimony, through Self-denial, was 
kept in the Olden Time.—First, no member of 
this Society can be concerned in the sale of a 
thing which is evil in itself. Secondly, that he 
cannot encourage the sale of an article, which he 
knows to be essentially, or very generally, that is, 
in seven cases out of ten, productive of evil. And 
thirdly, that he cannot sell things, which he has 
discarded from his own use, if he has discarded 
them on a belief that they are specifically forbid- 
den by christianity, or that they are morally in- 
jurious to the human mind. * * 

The Quakers reject all such ornaments, [ just 
alluded to,| because they believe them to be 
specifically condemned by christianity. The words 
of the apostles Paul and Peter, have been quoted 
both by Fox, Penn, Barclay, and others, upon 
this subject. But surely if the christian religion 
positively condemns the use of them in one, it 
condemns the use of them in another. And how 
can any one, professing this religion, sell that, the 
use of which he believes it to have forbidden? 
The Quakers also have rejected all ornaments of 
the person, as we find by their own writers, on 
account of their immoral tendency, or because 
they are supposed to be instrumental in puffing 
up the creature, or in the generation of vanity 
and pride. 
them upon this principle, they are bound, as 
christians, to refuse to sell them to others. Chris- 
tian love, and the christian obligation to do as we 
would wish to be done by, positively enjoin this 
conduct. For no man, consistently with this 
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accommodates the people on First-days. 


here among us. 


Many |that they are steadily moving northward, and ¢] 
more gather than used to, and they seem to be|beautiful plantations, which they have subdu 
getting along unitedly and harmoniously, as thou|from a wilderness, are returning to their primey 
so emphatically urged them to do when thou wast|condition, to wilderness again. In this I wou 


They seem to have come to be-|hope I might be mistaken, but to me the prospe 


lieving thy text, ‘ United we stand, divided wejis alarming. The returning good sense of t 
fall, ‘ Union is strength,’ &c. I am sure it would|people may probably avert the calamity. It is 


do thy heart good to come among them now. 

“They have a coloured minister settled over 
them, formerly a slave in Richmond, who was 
treafed very severely, but in spite of this learned 
to read and write—he is uncommonly intelligent 
and fine looking—his master was his father—he 
preaches quite sensibly and rationally, discourag- 
ing their clamorous way of worship. His daugh- 
ter is the best scholar in our school, and desires 
to become a teacher. * * * 

‘““Tt has been asked if the people can pay any 
thing towards their tuition—I answer, No. Noth- 
ing beyond furnishing wood and oil, and generally 
paying for their books. At this season the ma- 
jority have a hard struggle to keep soul and body 
together, and there is a great deal of suffering. 
We try to relieve their necessities as best we can, 
and a good supply of clothing has been distri- 
buted. Many persons come to us from the coun- 
try for charity, and from what we hear we judge 
that the destitution is greater there than in the 
city. From the great quantity of clothing sent 
here, very much has been packed off to the dif- 
ferent points where there are schools—this being 
the ‘ head-quarters,’ makes for us more work than 
we ever had before. We sold blankets enough 
last month to amount to more than forty dollars, 
and we are meaning to sell some of the clothing 
sent this time. Pe rrtitead TRS ‘ad 

‘There is a constant demand on us for food, 

clothing, and fuel. I am feeling wonderfully 
thankful just now, forS. W. C. having had placed 
in her hands, by a good friend of the Freedmen 
in New England, fifty dollars to relieve present 
necessities, has entrusted it to me, so I shall have 
it in my power to do a deal of good with it.” 
’ H. E. P., writing from Natchez, Miss., under 
date 2d mo. 8th, 1867, after acknowledging the 
receipt of three boxes of clothing and books for 
distribution among the Freedmen, continues : 

“‘ These articles will relieve a great amount of 
destitution and suffering, and surely the genero- 
sity which has prompted this will receive its re- 
ward. He who, over us all careth for the poor, 
without whose notice not a sparrow falleth to the 
ground, and who has said, ‘ Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these ye have done 


But if they have rejected the use of|it unto me,’ will verify to you, no doubt, ‘That 


it is more blessed to give than to receive.’ I can 


only thank -you in behalf of the recipients of your| does not do so. 


bounty. 


“There are five or six Sabbath schools for) worse than their first, they will descend in deg 
coloured people in Natchez, and there is a lack of| dation, many will perish. ¥ 


divine law and obligation, can sow the seeds of|books in them and eagerness to obtain them for 


moral disease in his neighbour’s mind.— Clark- 
son’s Portraiture of Quakerism. 


/ For “The Friend.” 
Extracts of Letters sent to the Friends’ Freedmen 
Association. 

From Danville, under date Ist mo. 21st, 1867, 
E. C. D. writes to a member of the Committee : 

“Tf thou wert to come down here now thou 
would see many changes and some improvements: 
some progress in our school. Our scholars were 
so crowded for room after we came back in the 
autumn, that we have had the partition dividing 
the hall from the school-room placed farther back, 
making our room the width of the hall wider, and 
we have had more desks and benches made to seat 
the scholars more comfortably, besides this better 


their use. Briefly, I may say, with reference to the 
coloured people here, there is a commendable zeal 
apparent among them, to learn to read and write, 
and my opinion is that, in five years, a larger 
percentage of the blacks will be able to read and 
write, than of that class known as the ‘ poor 
whites.’ 

“The morals of the class in question are good, 
there is less intemperance and disturbance of the 
peace among them than one would have a right 
to expect. They are also, in a large degree, re- 
ligiously inclined. 

‘‘T am happy to say, too, that by a large class 
of the most respectable citizens here, the Freed- 
men are treated fairly and commendably; but 
alas! at the same time, many treat them with 
rudeness and austerity—the result of which is, 


be hoped it may.” ; 

The Superintendent writes from Yorktown, ‘ 
mo. 11th, 1867: 

“‘T must say a few words about the poor ‘ whe 
we have with us,’ always and whensoever we w 
we may do them good. From donations in eas 
placed in my hands for the purpose, I have fo 
nished sixty-one families of widows, orphans, si 
and aged, with wood and food. I hoped when 
received the last donation, as Spring was approac 
ing, that it might be enough, but it is nearly e 
hausted, and still they are as destitute as when 
began. Wood and food are not here like tl 
widow’s oil or meal. The wood and food ne 
replenishment, and the destitute accumulate. T 
sixty-one families on my list are within a mi 
and a half of the mission house. They avera 
about four in a family—two hundred and fort 
four souls, widows, orphans, aged, and sick, 
those without remunerative work, and witho 
any means of subsistence. This locality is pec 
liar, differing from most others in regard to tl 
class. It was a receptacle for Freedmen durit 
the war and since then, while many able-bodi 
and ambitious Freedmen have left for other plac 
the class I speak of are left here. ‘Till last fi 
they were fed by government, since then | 
rations have been given out, and they are left wi 
none to give relief but our Association. ; 

‘‘T believe that at no time, since the operatio 
of our Association have commenced, has its a 
been so much needed as just now, and at no tit 
has its work been so great a blessing as now. 
no time has the store for the Freedmen been 
much needed as during this winter. Goods a 
retailed to them at exorbitant prices—those wi 
work receive 75 cts. per day, and are paid fre 
the stores at the same unjust rate—and a gre 
part of their wages is paid in whiskey. * * — 

‘The idea that these people, just out of slavet 
unused to thinking for themselves, never taug 
to provide for themselves or children, trained | 
‘dumb driven cattle,’ to do only the will of oth 
that such a people are to be turned out to provi 
for themselves, and to sustain the widows, ¢ 
phans, sick and aged among them, is simply pr 
posterous. And until Government, either Ste 
or National, takes and carries the burden, chr 
tian’ benevolence will be lame or wanting 
Some arm must interpose a 
be underneath them or their last state will 


* * 


“‘QOur schools, since the weather moderat 
have been crowded. The teachers under 
supervision are all overworking, and are devot 
faithful and efficient. They work all the tin 
out of school in visiting the sick, distributi 
charities to the needy whom they seek out; tl 
have a sewing school in which garments are ¢ 
and made from the cloth sent, and thus many 
helped in that way. - ee 

‘©M. and M. are doing an excellent work 
Fort Magruder—they have a sewing school t 
carry on quite a work of charities from donat 
of their friends. © - 

““We have scholars enough for another la 
school, and shall have to turn them away w 
another teacher is provided. ves 


We tenderly recommend faithful Pri 
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ders, to watch over the flock of Christ in their 
spective places, and stations, always approving 
emselves by their pious examples, in conversa- 
on and conduct, to be such as faithfully and 
ligently walk agreeably to the testimony of the 
essed Truth, whereunto the Lord hath gathered 
3, in this his gospel day. — 
Bh 4 Tins 
For “The Friend.” 
Sarah Cresson. 
Extracts from her Letters and Diary. 5 
(Continued from page 214.) 


“1st mo. 22d, 1797. My dear brother returned 
this city with my endeared friend and father 
religious communion (John Wigham,) having 
sited some meetings in Jersey, Bucks county, 
id meetings adjacent to this place. Way being 
ade for my brother to attend him, I consider 
the Lord’s doings, of his wonted kindness. 
ear John’s lively instructive example emphati- 
Ily speaking the language, ‘ Follow me, as I 
llow Christ,’ with whom I do believe, his life 
hid: he has been with him seven months, and 
yw there appears like a close to present engage- 
ents. Oh, may the Lord be pleased in His 
isdom to seal the instruction on his mind, that 
hen separated from this.sympathizing, tender 
riend, he may be strengthened to stay his mind 
1 God alone, who is the sufficiency of His people 
rerywhere.”’ 
“1st mo. 26th. This morning favoured with 
. early visit from my endeared friend John Wig- 
m. But my ungrateful heart afterwards gave 
ny to anger and fretfulness (a sin easily be- 
tting me,) in which disposition an unguarded 
‘pression proceeding, brought me low in hu- 
ility, attended with deep remorse; but through 
erey ever to be adored, found access to the 
ountain set open to wash and to bathe in. In 
e sense of guilt, confession was sincerely made, 
1d these words. I humbly trust verified on my 
shalf, ‘He that confesseth and forsaketh his 
ns, shall find mercy.’ ”’ 
“1st mo. 27th. Oh, how the years roll on! 
venty-six years have been lengthened out to me, 
hen many have been cut down, and numbered 
ith the silent dead. Oh, heavenly Father, by 
hose command I live, move, and have my being, 
consistent with Thy perfect will, baptize and 
baptize me, turn and overturn, till. Thou, the 
nnipotent King of Glory may take the entire 
overnment of my heart, will, and affections; 
at being crucified with Christ, and dying daily, 
may live by Him, and His blessed life so pre- 
nil, that the light may shine without such fre- 
uent shades, and Thou be glorified in all I do.”’ 
“28th. Thou whose will is our sanctification, 
2 pleased to carry on Thy own work, and reduce 
If in all its eppearances, which are many. Dear 
. Wigham, Martha Routh, and companion dined 
ith us. A truly acceptable visit.” 
€2d mo. 5th. Oh, my weakness ! gracious Lord, 
t not Thine holy hand spare, nor Thy gracious 
ye pity, until Thou hast brought forth judg- 
ent into victory, and Thou have the dominion 
; my heart and all my faculties.” 
“1th. Let go too much my dependence on 
nfinite Goodness in a most proving juncture ; ‘in 
‘time when prayer should have been my busi- 
ess, human nature got the ascendency, which 
st much secret conflict of mind; no relief but 
y humbly applying to the Fountain set open— 
Ih, what av unmerited mercy, though I found 


among the children of God, desiring my sins 
might go beforehand to judgment.” 

“12th. This afternoon was brought to my 
mind, ‘What, could ye not watch with me one 
hour;. watch and pray, lest ye enter into tempta- 
tion; the spirit indeed is willing, but the flesh is 
weak.’ Qh, gracious Saviour, to compassionate 
frail nature, touched with a feeling of our infirmi- 
ties, but mercifully cautioning us to watch and 
pray, to do our best, seeing Thou art thus caring 
for us; let me keep nearer and nearer to -Thee, 
and then though I pass through the valley and 
shadow of death, I need fear no evil, for both 
Thy rod and Thy staff they will comfort me.” 

“16th. A day of trial, but a day of mercy to 
my spirit.” 

“3d mo. 12th. Dear J. W. attended our meet- 
ing First day, and was livingly engaged in testi- 
mony. Qh, the sorrow I felt in not giving up to 
secret impression; but trust it was not stubborn- 
ness, but through fear: shall I say fear of offend- 
ing, or fear of man? Qh, the matchless mercy 
of our heavenly Father, I was favoured to feel 
considerable relief in the afternoon.” 

18th. My dear friend J. W. here this morn- 
ing, poorly and visibly under considerable weight 
and exercise of spirit. 1 was desirous of a capa- 
city to sympathize with him, and pray that the 
life, strength, wisdom, and support which he 
truly seeks, may be his; and no doubt attends 
my mind, but He who has been his morning 
light, will be, and is his meridian glory; and 
however obscured from his apprehension, believe 
it will abundantly attend, and the way in wisdom 
be unfolded, the Lord going before him, and 
Himself becoming his blessed reward, for patient 
suffering and labour on behalf of Israel; who, 
though it should be, they are not all gathered, 
the Lord himself will be glorified, and He will 
bless, deliver, and glorify His devoted servants, 
who endure to the end.” 

“19th. First day; my spirit seemed to have a 
garment of secret mourning, the people live so 
above the seed of God in their own hearts, the 
blessed Teacher nigh, able to teach all things. 
They are willing to hear testimonies borne of 
Christ, his wisdom and goodness, but in a general 
way, not willing to come unto Him, ‘that they 
might have life, and have it more abundantly.’ ” 

“25th. I think I never saw the kindness of 
my heavenly Father more displayed to my help; 
the commemoration of it humbles my soul. May 
the tribute of love, obedience, adoration, and 
praise ever ascend from my heart, though at sea- 
sons deeply tried. The kindness of our dear 
Friends is gratefully acknowledged by me, I hope 
to retain a sense of it, and desire ability to lend 
a little help to my fellow creatures, all subject to 
vicissitude and proving change. Oh, dearest Fa- 
ther, enable me to commit all to thy keeping. 
Our Spring meeting of ministers and elders fa- 
voured with the company of our much endeared 
Friends, J. Wigham, M. Routh, and dear Charity 
Cook. Mary Swet opened her concern for 
Europe, which I thought was attended with 
something precious, and a certificate of concur- 
rence prepared, antl dear J. Wigham informing 
us of his apprehension of having nearly got 
through his visit and religious labours in this 
part of the continent, was furnished with a certi- 
ficate of near unity with him, and acceptance of 
his visit, very fully setting forth our satisfaction 
and comfort in it. John Parrish also obtained 
concurrence with his concern to pay a visit to the 


seess! Was graciously helped to spread myjinhbabitants of the West India islands.” 


wres before the allwise Judge, in prostration of 


“27th. J. W. drank tea with us this afternoon, 


jul, willing to put my mouth in the dust, if so|his countenance and deportwent are truly instruc- 
¢ I might have hope, and yet be numbered'tive. We had a religious opportunity in the/for bedrooms, Mattresses are spread any where, 


evening. Dear R. A. Rutter was present. It 
was a season in which I believe ‘the unity of the 
Spirit,’ in measure was felt, according to our 
capacities ‘in the bond of peace.’ ” 

“4th mo. 6th. At our Fifth-day meeting, our 
endeared J. W. was led in a living testimony, 
setting forth how we might come to have the 
inviting language to hand to others, ‘ Follow us, 
as we follow Christ.’ This afternoon he came 
here with some other friends, who came to take 
leave of him, and we had a religious opportunity, 
in which he in a humble, affecting manner let us 
know of his peaceful state of mind, encouraging 
to dedication and faithfulness. It was comfort- 
able and satisfactory, and I am sensible called for 
the return of thankfulness that we were favoured 
so to part; yet the thought of being separated 
was so deeply trying to my mind, that it was 
hard to attain resignation, not that I regretted 
my dear brother’s going, because I esteem it a 
favour he is permitted thus to attend on one of 
the Lord’s worthies, and I trust he will be re- 
stored to us, with a blessing superior to the in- 
crease of gold or any advancement merely of this 
world, but the thought, or prospect of being 
stripped of dear John, having often witnessed 
the help of his spirit, and his religious care for 
me, with the sense of his peculiar care to sym- 
pathize with the little ones, brought me low in a 
state of mourning on my own account (not his,) 
knowing how difficult it is to make any progress 
in the path of pure religion in this day of liber- 
tinism and open profanity, especially for such as 
myself, so weak and feeble, so wanting in firm- 
ness and zeal.. Oh, that I may be found worthy 
of help from the holy sanctuary, and that the 
Lord may be pleased to hear me out. of Zion 
in the day of trouble, that my faith may be 
strengthened, and through His power alone be 
enabled to say unto this or that mountain, be 
thou removed and cast into the sea, in faith. He 
is able to supply all our wants, and to make up 
for all our strippings, for in Him is the fullness 
of all perfection; and had it not been of His 
mercy, this dear Friend would not have been 
such a father to me, nor my dear brother pre- 
pared for such an errand. May I then treasure 
up the good designed and push onward, however 
weak and feeble my efforts, or stripped for a sea- 
son of such helpers in the Lord. They went on 
board the vessel. about 4 o’clock P. M., bound 
to Charleston, 8. C., attended by a number of 


Friends.”’ 


(To be continued.) 


—_—_—_+e—_____ 
For “The Friend.” 


“Domestic Life in Palestine, 
BY MARY ELIZA ROGERS. 
(Continued from page 213.) 

VISIT TO BETHLEHEM. 


“The room in which we sat was véty simply 
furnished. It was nearly square. The floor was 
of stone, ang the walls were whitewashed. Ona 
broad, high shelf running round three sides of it, 
many articles of native crockery and earthenware, 
drinking cups, jars, lamps, and metal dishes, were 
ranged. A mat of reeds, a carpet about as large 
as a hearth-rug, and several pillows or cushions 
were on the floor. A large red box, with brass 
hinges and ornaments, served as the wardrobe of 
the family. The red cradle, a large wetal basin 
and ewer, and a few small coffee-cups, on a low 
stool or stand, of inlaid mother-of-pearl and dark 
wood, garnished the room. In a deep, arched 
recess, opposite to the door, a number of mat- 
tresses and wadded quilts were neatly piled up. 
In genuine Arab houses no bedsteads are used, 
and consequently no rooms are set apart expressly 
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in the various rooms and courts, or on the ter- 
races, according to the season, or to the conveni- 
ence of the moment; and the beds and bedding 
are rolled up and put away during the day, in 
recesses made for them. Thus, with a pretty 
good stock of mattresses and lehaffs, a large num- 
ber of guests may be entertained any night, at a 
moment’s notice. The room was well ventilated 
by two large square openings, near the ceiling, 
opposite to each other, one being just over the 
door, and the other over the recess for the mat- 
tresses.* I took a cup of coffee and some sugar- 
plums, and then said, ‘Good-bye,’ or rather, ‘God 
be with you,’ to Miriam. The elder woman led 
me back across the court, pointing to a kitchen 
on one side, and to the well-filled store-room on 
the other. She drew her long white vail across 
the lower part of her face, as we entered the 
workshop. She kissed my brother’s hands, and 
then served us with coffee and preserves. Our 
servants now arrived with the horses, and we left 
the workshop of the Bethlehem carver. His 
parting words, ‘The peace of “God be with you, 
O wy protector ;’ and the answer which my brother 
gave, ‘God’s blessing be upon you and upon your 
house,’ reminded me of the salutations exchanged 
by Boaz and the reapers, long ago, in one of the 
fields at the foot of the hill we were descending, 
where we could see oxen treading out the corn on 
the numerous thrashing-floors. 

“‘ We approached the particular spot. which 
local tradition connects with the names of Ruth 
and Boaz; but it was enough for me that they 
had met somewhere in that broad and fertile 
valley, and that the town of Bethlehem, though 
changed, was the very town in which Ruth re- 
joiced over her first-born son ; where the sorrows 
of Naomi were turned into joy, and the ‘ women, 
her neighbours, rejoiced with her.? We stood in 
the midst of little groups of men, women, and 
children. Some were attending to the mules and 
oxen on the thrashing-floor ; others were gleaning 
and weeding in the neighbouring fields; and the 
noisiest and most active were busy loading some 
kneeling camels with sacks of grain. Assisted 


the ‘good tidings’ were proclaimed. The place 
is now called the ‘Shepherds’ Garden,’ and is in 
the keeping of the monks of Bethlehem.” 

‘¢ We rode on southward toward Urtas, passing 
over terraced hills, where the vines, and olives, 
and fig-trees grew luxuriantly, and little white 


y the contemplation of this busy scene,-and the 
remembrance of the incidents of the morning, I 
could fully realize the beautiful story of Ruth. 
We crossed a field of Indian corn, to pause for a 
moment yoder the shade of the clump of trees, 
said to mark the spot where the shepherds were 
keeping watch over their flocks by night, when 


* “This sort of bed could easily have been carried 
away by the sick man of Capernaum, to whom Christ 
said—as recorded in the second chapter of Mark— 
‘ Arise, and take up thy bed and go thy way into thine 
house ;’ and if the houses of Capernaum were built like 
most of the houses of the present day in the towns of 
Palestine, the uncovering of the roof referred to in the 
fourth verse of the same chapter, admits of an easy ex- 
planation. The inner court of the house is usually more 
spacious than any of the surrounding rooms, and often 
there are platforms or benches of stoneon each side, 
spread with carpets and cushions, used as divans during 
the day and as sleeping places at night. To sucha 
court Christ may have retreated when the crowd in- 
creased. We may imagine him there, with the wonder- 
ing people round bim, and the crafty and scornful scribes 
seated near on the divan—all sheltered from the hot sun 
by some kind of matting or canvas, supported on a 
trellis-work of tree-brancbes and planks, more or. less 
secure. When the sick man was carried by bis friends 
to the house where Christ was preaching, ‘ they could 
not come nigh to bim for the press,’ so they very natur- 
ally went on to the terrace or house-top, and ‘ uncover- 
ed the roof’ of the court, that is, they removed the 
matting which sheltered it, and then they ‘ broke up’ the 
trellis-work and let down the bed whereon the sick of 
the palsy lay. If an ordinary house-top had been 
broken up, the wooden beams, and the masses of earth 
and stone of which it is composed, would in falling 
have endangered the lives of those below.” 


stone watch-towers peered out here and there, in 
commanding positions, from the midst of the thick 
foliage. Near to the winding bridle-path we saw 
now and then a cottage or hut made of rough, 
unhewn stones, and roofed with tree-branches, 
standing in a garden of cucumbers, or tomatoes, 
or a choice vineyard. One of these rude dwell- 
ings was being clumsily repaired by a group of 
boys, who had been gathering stones and sticks 
for the purpose, and were shouting merrily over 
their work. From another of these little huts there 
came forth, as if by magic—for it did not look 
capable of containing them—five young Bethlehem 
girls. Three of them were very pretty, brilliant 
brunettes—the others rather fair. All looked 
strong and hearty, with rich color and large clear 
eyes. They advanced, half-shyly, half-daringly, 
to peep at us as we passed. ‘Their simply-made, 
loose purple linen dresses, girdled below the waist 
negligently; their long wide sleeves, revealing 
bronzed and braceleted arms; their coarse white 
linen vails thrown back from their foreheads and 
hanging over their shoulders; and their naked 
feet, were in perfect harmony with the pastoral 
scenes around. 

‘* | was very thirsty, so I called to one of them, 
saying, ‘Water me with water, O my sister !’ 
Immediately a red and black two-handled porous 
earthenware vase of antique form was handed to 
me, and when I had drank of the cool, tasteless 
water it contained the girls around said, ‘ May 
God make it refreshing to you, O lady!’ And, 
prompted by my brother, I gave the customary 
answer, ‘God preserve you!’ We inquired 
whence came the delicious water, and they an- 
swered, ‘From the well over against the town.’ 
So perhaps we had tasted of the very water which 
David sighed for when he said, ‘O, that one 
would give me of the water of the well at Beth- 
lehem, that is at the gate!’ We gave the girlsa 
backshish, and they gave us their blessings as we 
rode away.” 

‘“‘As we descended into the valley of Urtas by 
a pathless steep, we paused to watch a long line 
of camels, and a considerable body of Bedouins, 
who were entering it from a narrow wady just 
opposite. hey were preceded by three sturdy- 
looking men mounted on horses, and carrying 
spears about twelve feet long, garnished with tufts 
of ostrich feathers. 

‘‘They were evidently on their way to seek 
some favorable site for a summer encampment, 
for they were accompanied by a large number of 
women and children, who rode in clumsy cradles 
or panniers on the foremost camels, while the rest 
were laden with black hair tents and bundles of 
tent-poles, cooking utensils, water jars, mats, and 
sacks of provisions. Goats, sheep, and a few 
donkeys brought up the rear, pausing only to 
drink at the little shallow pools of water which 
rested in natural and stony basius in the middle 
of the valley, bordered with fresh green grass and 
flowers. The tinkling of the camel bells, and the 
wild, plaintive, monotonous song of the women, 
rang in our ears long after the primitive proces- 
sion had passed out of our sight. No doubt those 
wanderers pitched their tents and made them- 
selves at home by sunset, near to some stream or 
fountain of sweet water. Their dusky dwellings 
up they quickly rear, and build a village in an 
hour’s space.” 

(To be continued.) 


For ‘The Friend.” 
In the perusal of a little tract, entitled “Th 
Sceptic Humbled,’ I have been so impresse: 
with its verification of the great Scripture truth 
that man cannot ‘“ by searching find, out God,’ 
that I offer an extract for insertion in “Th 
Friend,” believing that the convictions seale 
upon the heart of the author are but those whic! 
every true born child of Grace must experience 
let his profession of religion be what it may. Fo 
it is oply as we are brought by the humblin; 
power of the Holy Spirit to the state of ver 
babes in Christ, that we can hope to rise aboy 
the doubtings, the reasonings, and the specula 
lations to which the mind of man is by nature s 
prone, and to rest in living faith upon the teach 
ings of Him who alone is “the way, and the 
truth, and the life.”’ Here under a sense of ow 
nakedness, our poverty, our blindness, and oui 
misery, we are compelled to own that hitherto we 
have known nothing as we ought to know it; an¢ 
through the convincing power of the light o: 
Christ, are led to exclaim, ‘Lord, I believe— 
help thou mine unbelief!’ Being kept in thi 
lowly posture at the Master’s feet, he will, wher 
he sees us able to bear it, open to our inwar¢ 
sight the mysteries of his kingdom, and a growth 
in the divine life will be experienced. Here 
too, the gifts of the Holy Spirit will be dispensed 
to us, as he sees meet; while from first to last in 
the christian progress, we must ever be ready te 
acknowledge with the apostle, that “ by the grace 
of God,” and that only, “Iam whatIlam.” | 
As may be inferred, the author of the tract 
alluded to, is a clergyman of the Church of Eng: 
land, and from it we quote as follows : R 
‘“‘T remember when I first began to read the 
Bible (and I thought I was sincerely seeking the 
truth,) I was miserable, because I could not. be: 
lieve it; I dared not reject any statement I found 
there, but I could not fully believe it was true. 
The Bishop of Natal just expresses what I felt; 
and the fact that we took exactly the same uni. 
versity honours (in different years, of oie 
draws forth my peculiar sympathy. My ow 
history was just this: I had read and studied 
deeply in mathematics; had mastered every 
fresh subject [ had entered upon with ease an 
delight; had become accustomed (as every exact 
mathematician must do,) to investigate and di 
cover fundamental differences between thin 
which seem to the uninitiated one and the sam 
had seen my way into physical astronomy and t 
higher parts of Newton’s immortal ‘ Principi 
and had been frequently lost in admiration of his 
genius till St. Mary’s clock warned me ths 
midnight was three hours past. had, in faet, 
(as we say) made myself master of dynamics, ool 
become gradually more and more a believer it 
the unlimited capabilities of my ogy mind. Th 
self-conceited idea was only flattered and fostere 
by eminent success in the Senate House, and by 
subsequently obtaining a Fellowship at. Trinity 
and enjoying very considerable popularity as 
mathematical lecturer. pit al 
“Tt would have spared me many an hour <¢ 
misery in after days, had I really felt what I 
often said, viz., that the deeper a man went ij 
science, the humbler he ought to be, and th 
more cautious in pronouncing an independer 
opinion on a subject he had not investigated, ¢ 
could not thoroughly sift. But though all thi 
was true, I had yet to learn that this humility i 
spiritual things is never found in a natural mam 
“JT took orders and began to preach, and th 
like the bishop among the Zulus, I found out th 
grand deficit in my theology. I had not bee 
taught by the Holy Spirit myself, and how th 


uld I speak in demonstration of the Spirit and 
power? 

“Tn vain did I read Chalmers, Paley, Butler, 
ussen, &c., and determine that as [ had mas- 
ed all the other subjects I had grappled with, 
I would the Bible, and that I would make my- 
f a believer. I found a poor, ignorant old 
man in my parish more than a match for me 
Divine things. J was distressed to find that 
2 was happy in the enjoyment of the Lord’s 
rey to her, and that she found prayer answered, 
d that all this was proved sincere by her blame- 
s and harmless walk amongst her neighbours ; 
ilst I, with all my science and’ investigation, 
s barren, and unprofitable, and miserable,—an 
believer in heart, and yet not daring to avow 
partly from the fear of man, but more from a 
‘tain inward conviction that all my sceptical 
ficulties would be crushed and leaped over by 
> experience of the most illiterate christian. 
‘““T was perfectly ashamed to feel in my mind 
e Voltaire, Volney, or Tom Paine. I could 
im no originality for my views, and I found 
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“‘T feel very much for the young of this gene- 
ration, remembering the conflicts I passed through 
in consequence of the errors of men of ability. 
I hope the Lord will graciously impress on many 
hearts the serious truth of the words, ‘Not by 
might, nor by power, but by my spirit;’ and, 
‘The wisdom of this world is foolishness with 
God.’ My own way of explaining this to my- 
self and others, when required to do so, is by 
sdying, ‘It is not a naturally cultivated intellect, 
but new affections, which receive true religion.’ ” 


THE FRIEND. 


THIRD MONTH 9, 1867. 


To those who have known something of the 
blessedness of being brought under the regulating 
power of divine Grace and holding communion 
with the Father of Spirits, it becomes a cause of 
earnest solicitude that others should likewise be 
made partakers of the blessings of the gospel, and 


“y were no comfort, but a constant source of|/know the fulness of the liberty enjoyed by all 


sery to me. 
“May we not compare this kind of state to 


who have been set free by the Truth. 
When we observe the labour and weariness of 


it which God speaks of in Jer. xlix.: ‘Thy|the every-day life of thousands around us; the 
ribleness hath deceived thee, and the pride of disappointment and heart-burning of those striv- 


ne heart.’ And observe what follows: ‘ Hear 
counsel of the Lord * * surely the least 
the flock shall draw them out.’ 
“It may now be asked, how I came ever to 
w Divine truth differently. I desire to ascribe 
praise to Him to whom power belongeth. I 
sire to put my own mouth in the dust and be 
mamed, and never open my mouth any more, 
cause of my former unbelief. I cannot describe 
I passed through, but I desire with humility 
d gratitude to say I was made willing in a day 
Christ’s power. He sweetly melted down my 
oud heart under a sense of his love. He opened 
y blind eyes to behold him as my Saviour. He 
ut my mouth forever from cavilling at any 
ficulties in the written word; and one of the 
st things in which this great change appeared 
is, that whereas before preaching had been a 
rden to me, nowit became my delight to be 
le to say, without a host of sceptical or infidel 
ubts rushing into my mind, ‘Thus saith the 
rd.’ Oh, lam quite certain no unconverted 
an can see the things of God; and Iam equally 
rtain he cannot make himself to do so. ‘It 
is the Lord that exalted Moses and Aaron,’ said 
muel; and ‘ By the grace of God I am what I 
a,” said St. Paul; and so, in a modified and 
mmble sense, I can truly say. 
“It used to be a terrible stumbling-block 
“me to find so many learned men, so many 
ute men, so many scientific men, infidels. It 
not sonow. I see that God hath said, ‘ Not 
any wise men after the flesh, not many mighty, 
i many noble.’ I see, as plainly as it is possi- 
e for me to see anything, that no natural man 
n of himself receive the things of the spirit of 
od. Hence I expect to find men of this stamp 
‘intellect coming out boldly with their avowals 
unbelief in the written word of God. The 
ly answer I give to them is, ‘ God has in mercy 
ught me better;’ and never do 1 sing those 
autiful words in the well known hymn, but I 
el my eyes filling with tears of gratitude to the 
od of all grace,— 

‘Jesus sought me when a stranger 
‘ Wandering from the fold of God.’ 
“So it was with me, so it must be with every 
oud reasoner, if ever he is to know the truth 
its power, or to receive the love of the truth 
at he may be saved. 


ing to obtain wealth or power, and the unsatisfy- 
ing reward of the comparatively few who appear 
to succeed in the struggle for the prizes this world 
can bestow; the question will sometimes present, 
why immortal beings, with the certainty of death, 
and the hope of heaven set before them, are willing 
thus to toil as “in the fires,” and spend time and 
strength in straining after that, which, if it does 
not altogether elude their grasp, must soon drop 
from their dying hands? What is it that, in so 
many, blinds the eye of the soul, closes its ear to 
the warnings and invitations of their Creator and 
their Judge, and leads them to choose love of a 
world which their own experience teaches them 
lies in wickedness and is fast passing away, rather 
than practise the religion of Christ, which they 
profess to believe, and reap the rewards it pro- 
mises ? . 

Is not the obvious answer to such a query 
ample evidence of the divine origin of christianity, 
setting at naught all the quibbles and sophisms 
of sceptical criticism and rationalistic deduction ? 
It is because the religion of Christ is directly op- 
posed to the evil in man’s heart; forbids the in- 
dulgence of pride or selfishness ; refuses to allow 
him to be conformed to the spirit of this world, 
and requires him to be transformed by a new 
birth unto righteousness. Its object being to 
prepare the soul,’ while on earth, to stand in the 
presence of infinite Purity, and for the company 
of saints and angels in the world to come, it brings 
home the conviction of and repentance for de- 
pravity and guilt—leads to the Fountain set open 
to wash away sin and uncleanness, and enjoins 
watching unto prayer to keep the garments un- 
spotted from the world. 


form, yet so completely responds to the wants, 
the longings, and the hopes of his immortal spirit, 
that those who are unwilling to submit to its re- 
generating power, still claim to believe and trust 
in it, striving to sooth themselves with the hope 
that through the uncovenanted mercy of its 
Author, they will finally be permitted to share in 
its glorious reward ; sucha religion can have none 
other than a supernatural origin, and any one be- 
liever whage daily life and conversation evince its 
efficacy and its fruits, is evidence of its verity and 
worth, more incontrovertible than the most learned 
argument or the subtilest logic. 

It is, then, easy to understand why a religion, 
that embodies rules of conduct so opposed to the 
spirit of the world, should draw upon it the 
enmity of the votaries of the world, and make it 
an impossibility for any to love and serve both. 
Hence it is that many, who make a fair profession, 
but pride themselves on their superior knowledge 
and discernment, seek to lessen or lay waste the 
divine character of that Saviour from whom chris- 
tianity emanated, and to invalidate the truth or 
authority of the doctrines he promulgated ; like 
the Greeks, counting the cross of: Christ foolish- 
ness, and refusing to accept a system of religion 
which their boasted intellect cannot fathom or 
comprehend. Hence, also, others professing to 
believe in Christ and his gospel, but unwilling to 
deny themselves and take his yoke upon them, 
endeavour so to represent his mercy and construe 
his commandments, as will permit a compromise 
between this pure religion and their own innate 
corruption and weakness; satisfying themselves 
with a selfish morality, and refusing to enter the 
straight and narrow way which shuts out the love 
of the world, and gives no room for the indul- 
gence of the carnal mind. 

It is this practical unbelief among the great 
body of professed believers, that, more than any 
thing else, has so long prevented and still pre- 
vents the spread of vital christianity, and offers 
to the infidel and the scoffer mighty weapons to 
assail its divine source, and the heavenly character 
of its legitimate fruits. So long as men and women 
who claim the name of disciples of Christ, give 
evidence by their temper, their pursuits and habits 
of life, that their dispositions, their motives and 
objects, remain unchanged by submission to that 
measure of divine Grace bestowed, to enable them 
to adorn the doctrine they profess; so long as, 
while observing the forms of religion, they retain 
their self-gratification, and comply with the cor- 
rupt manners and maxims of the unregenerate 
community around them, we may expect to see 
the religion laid down in the New Testament 
denied and derided; the multitude content to 
walk in the broad way, and disposed to employ 
the contrast between the principles professed and 
the course of life practised by members of the 
visible church, as a satisfying argument for their 
own irreligion. In nothing does example speak 
more loudly and efficiently than words, than in 
commending andillustrating the religion of Jesus, 


A religion thus opposed to the impulses of(and hence the significance of his command to his 


man’s corrupt nature, and above the dictates of 
his fallen reason; which must daily oblige him 
to deny himself, however strong the solicitation 
of appetite aided by the temptations of the enemy 
of all good ; to submit to so total a change in all 
his aims and aspirations as that he will confess 
himself to be a pilgrim in a scene of probation, 
having his affections and riches fixed beyond the 
grave; a religion which, in a word, demands that 
man shall be created anew through the guidance 
and aid of the Holy Spirit, and which, while re- 
quiring so much that with his finite powers, un- 
enlightened and unaided, he feels unable to per- 


disciples, ‘ Let your lights so shine before men 
that others seeing your good works may glorify 
your Father who is in heaven.” 

The so called religious world has long been 
distracted and divided about rites and ceremonies, 
sought to be grafted on this pure and undefiled 
religion by an unscrupulous hierarchy, and it is 
now agitated by the contests of men who draw 
their weapons of offence and defence from the 
learning of the schools. It is in the power of 
every true christian, however humble his lot, 
however unadorned he may be by literature, or 
unskilled in debate, simply by his consistent life, 
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to rebut the casuistry of them all,.and prove by 
testimony that cannot be set aside, that he who 
not only heareth but doeth the sayings of the 
Saviour of men, cannot be following cunningly 
devised fables, and has had certainly made known 
unto him “the coming and power of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forzign.—Cable dispatches have been geceived in 
Paris, from Vera Cruz, which state that the communi- 
cation between that city and the capital has been en- 
tirely cut off. The Emperor Maximilian has consequent- 
ly forbidden the transmission of dispatches to Europe, 
giving opinions on the state of the country, lest they 
may fall into the hands of the Liberals. 

The St. Petersburg papers of the 2d, announce that 
the Emperor of Russia has strongly urged the govern- 
ment of Turkey to cede the Island of Candia to Greece. 

It is reported that dispatches have been received in 
London, announcing that war has broken out in India. 
The colonial ministers have resigned for reasons connect- 
ed with the reform question. The Reform bill promised 
by the government will be presented to Parliament on 
the 11th inst. Lord Brougham has made a speech 
strongly urging the adoption of the principle of house- 
hold suffrage. The directors of the Atlantie Telegraph 
Company are to meet on the 12th inst., to determine 
what further reductions shall be made in the charges. 
The party in Parliament under the leadership of Roe- 
buck, have resolved to unite with the Liberals. The 
habeas corpus has been euspended in Ireland for three 
monthslonger. The disturbances appear to have ceased. 

The efforts of the American Legation at Paris to pro- 
cure a remission of the searching of baggage during the 
existence of the International Exposition, have failed. 
The French government will not relinquish the right to 
search the baggage of all foreigners arriving in France. 
One of the reforms proposed by the Emperor, the abolish- 
ment of the reply to the address from the throne, is very 
unpopular in France. The Liberal party insist upon 
the preservation of this privilege. 

Late advices from Japan speak of a most destructive 
fire at Yeddo. Rebellions continued rife in China. 

On the 4th inst., Count Bismark laid before the North 
German Parliament the draft of the new constitution of 
the Confederation of the North German States. 

Garibaldi has sent bis sons to Crete, and promises 


soon to go himself and take up arms for the Cretans. 

Strikes for higher wages among the operatives of 
France are very frequent, in consequence of the in- 
ereased prices of food. , 

The Liverpool market for breadstuffs is quiet. Cali- 
fornia wheat, 13s. 3d. per cental. Middling uplands 
cotton, 133d. Consols, 91. U.S. 5-20’s 73%. 

Unrrep Stares.—Congress.—As usual a great amount 
of business was crowded into the last days of the ses- 
sion, which closed on the 4th inst. The Senate passed 
the bill, increasing the duties on wool and woollens, as 
it passed the House of Representatives in the Seventh 
month last. The general Tariff bill failed. The Bank- 
rupt bill, the Indemnity bill, and the Compound Interest 
Note bill, have all passed both Houses. The latter bill 
provides for the redemption of compound interest notes 
in three per cent certificates, of which the amount out- 
standing at any time shall not exceed fifty millions. 
The bill to regulate the tenure of certain civil offices, in- 
tended to limit the President’s power of removal, and 
which was vetoed by him, has passed both Houses by 
more than the required vote of two-thirds, and has be- 
come alaw. The ‘act to provide for the more efficient 
government of the rebel States” was likewise returned 
by the President, with a message strongly denouncing 
the measures proposed, as arbitrary, unconstitutional, 
and of evil tendency. The bill, however, was passed 
over the veto. In the Senate by a vote of 38 to 10, and 
in the House by 135 yeas to 48 nays. The Senate bill 
to prohibit peonage in New Mexico and elsewhere in 
the United States, passed the House of Representatives. 
Various appropriation bills received the approval of 
both Houses. The Committee of Conference on the Tax 
bill made a report which was adopted by-the House of 
Representatives. The tax on cotton is fixed at 24 cents 
per pound. The special committee of the House of Re- 
presentatives to investigate alleged corrupt bargaining 
between the President and members of Congress, re- 
ported that there had been no testimony reflecting on 
the integrity of the President or any of the members. 
The bill for the admission of Colorado was defeated in 
the Senate. The Senate passed the House bill to estab- 
lish a Department of Education. The Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, charged with 


the examination of allegations of high crimes and mis- 
demeanors against the President, with a view to im- 


peachment, reported the examination of a large number} 


of witnesses, but had not been able to bring the inves- 
tigation to a close. They think the investigation should 
be taken up and completed by the next Congress. 

The Patent Ofice.—During the year 1866, the number 
of patents issued, including reissues, was 9450. Of the 
patents granted, 9210 were to citizens of the United 
States. , 

Tennessee.—The Legislature has adopted a resolution 
calling on the Federal government, through General 
Thomas, for a sufficient military force to keep the peace, 
and preserve order and quiet in the State. The pre- 
amble alleges that in several counties violence prevails 
over civil law, and riot and murder go unpunished. 

North Carolina.—A resolution has been introduced 
into the Legislature, and referred to the Committee on 
Federal Relations, declaring the willingness of the State 
to accept in good faith the proposed plan of Congress 
for reconstruction. 

Virginia.—Commissioner Foster has delivered an op- 
inion sustaining the Civil Rights bill, and deciding 
that the magistrates who had refused to receive the 
testimony of coloured witnesses, acted illegally. They 
have been bound over for their appearance before the 
United States District Court, in the Fifth month next, 

Ohio.—In the House of Representatives, on the 26th 
ult., Boynton’s resolution to strike the word “white” 
from the constitution, after a long debate was lost, yeas 
26, nays 50. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 280. 

The whole number of interments in the city during 
the year 1866, was 16,803, viz: 8851 males, and 7952 
females. The number of marriages returned was 7087, 
and of births, 17,437. The returns of interments are 
believed to be full and accurate, but the births are pro- 
bably not all returned. 

Boston.—It is proposed to anuex the suburb of Rox- 
bury to this city. In 1860, Boston had a population of 
177,840; Roxbury 25,137: together, 202,977. 

Miscellaneous.—A new company has been formed in 
London for the purpose of laying a telegraph cable be- 
tween Falmouth, in England, and Halifax, in Nova 
Scotia. The distance from Falmouth to Flores, one of 
the Azores, is 1250 miles, thence to Halifax 1350 miles. 
The capital of the company is £600,000, in shares of 
£20 each. 

A circular has been issued from the Freedmen’s 
Bureau, having in view the more complete organization 
of the schools for refugees and freedmen, and the im- 
provement in knowledge of the adult freedmen. In 
South Carolina there are about 13,000 pupils attending 
the freedmen’s schools. The Superintendent states that 
nothing so rapidly tends to produce harmony between 
the white and coloured people of the State, and to im- 
prove in all respects the condition of the coloured peo- 
ple, as the establishment of schools among them. The 
opposition of the Louisiana planters to the education of 
coloured children, bas generally abated, This happy 
result is attributed to the firm attitude of the labourers, 
who generally refused to work on the plantations unless 
schools were provided for their children, Most of the 
freedmen in Louisiana have contracted for the year at 
increased wages. The men average $15 per month and 
rations. ot a 

The President has approved of the resolution of Con- 
gress to extend aid and facilities to citizens of the United 
States engaged in the survey of the Isthmus of Darien. 
It authorizes the Secretary of the Navy to afford the de- 
sired aid. / 

The Secretary of the Treasury has given notice that 
holders of seven-thirty notes, dated August 15, 1864, 
can exchange them for six per cent. five-twenty bonds 
issued under the aet of 1865. » ; 

The New Congress.—The first session of the 40th Con- 
gress commenced on the 4th inst., immediately after the 
final adjournment. The Senate chose B. F, Wade, of 
Ohio, as President, pro tem., and qualified new Sena- 
tors, viz: Simon Cameron, Henry W. Corbett, Roscoe 


Conkling, James Harlan, Garrett Davis, C. D. Drake, 


T. O. Howe, OU. P. Morton, J. S. Morrill, J. W. Nye, J. 
W. Patterson, S. C. Pomeroy, J. Sherman and Lyman 
Trumbull. In the House of Representatives, after the 
adjournment of the 39th Congress, the Clerk called the 
roll of the members of the 40th Congress, and 158 Re- 
presentatives answered to their names. The following 
States were not represented, viz: New Hampshire, Con- 
necticut, Virginia, North Carolina, ‘South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Arkansas, Florida, Texas, California, Oregon, 
Nebraska. The Democratic members protested against 
the House organizing while so many States were with- 
out representatives, but the protest was not received, 


and Schuyler Colfax was chosen speaker by a vote 
on the 4th inst. 


$9.60. 
common to fair extra, $10.20 a $11.75; finer brands 
$12 a $16.50. Amber State wheat, $3.05 ; No. 2 spring 
wheat, $2.30, 
a 63 cts.; Jersey, 68 cts. 
Middlings uplands cotton, 31 a 31} cts. 
—Superfine flour, $8 a $8.75; extra, $9 a $10.25; fine 
brands, from $12 to $16.50. Pennsylvania red whea 
he a $3; southern, do. $3 a $3.15; white, $3.15 ¢ 

3.35, 
Cloverseed, $8 2 $8.50. Timothy, $3.50 a $3.75. Flax 
seed, $3.25. 
small, reaching only 1300 head. The market in conse 
quence was more active and prices higher. 
at 17 a 18 cts.; fair to good, 15 a 163, and common, 
a 144 cts. 
extra, and 73 a 8 cts. for fair to good, per lb. gross. 
hogs, 3500 sold at $10.50 a $11.50 per 100 Ibs. net. 


ron, M. D. 


delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 


127 to 30. : 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotation 
New York.—American gold 138 a 139 
U. 8. sixes, 1881, 1104;° ditto, 5-20, 1865, 1084; ditte 
10-40 5 per cents, 98. Superfine State flour, $8.50 
Shipping Ohio, $10.35 a $11.40. Baltimore 


Canada barley, $1.21. Western oats, 6f 
Yellow corn, $1.08 a $1.1 ) 


Philadelphi 
Rye, $1.30. Corn, 98 cts, Oats, 59 a 60 ¢ 
The arrivals and sales of beef cattle wer 
Extra sole 


About 5000 sheep sold at 8} a 88 cts. fe 
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Received from W. Carpenter, N. J., $2, vol. 39, an¢ 
for Hannah Allen, N. J., $3, to No. 26, vol. 40 ; from | 
Price, Pa., $2, vol. 40, and for U. Price, Pa., $2, to Ne 
10, vol. 40; from A. Garretson, Agt., O., for F. Davis 
$5, to No. 52, vol, 40, for Catharine Wilson and B 
Bailey, $2 each, vol. 40, for D. Bundy and J. Crew, $ 
each, to No. 20, vol. 41, for H. Williams, Io., $2, to No 
27, vol. 41, and for A. Crew, Io., $2, vol. 41. 


Received from Friends of Stillwater Monthly Meetin 
Ohio, per Asa Garretson, $42, for the Freedmen, } 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CONTRIBUTORS 7 

THE ASYLUM. } 


A Stated Annual Meeting of the “ Contributors to the 
Asylum for the Relief of Persons Deprived of the use 
their Reason,” will be held on Fourth-day, the 13th ¢ 
Third month, 186%, at 3 o’clock Pp. u., at Arch Stree 
Meeting-house, Philadelphia. a) ee 

~.. Wri Barris, Clerk. 
CORN AND POTATOES FOR SEED, FOR FRIEN 
IN NORTH CAROLINA, = 


Letters received from different pé@rsons represent th 
great needlof the above named seed; and how tim 
some aid of this kind would be. Money for the purpos 
may be sent to M. ©. Copy, 1312 Filbert St., Philada 


Seed to Cates Woop, 524 South Second St. 4 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Summer Session of the School will commence o1 
the 6th of Fifth month. Parents and others intendir 
to send children as pupils, will please make early app! 
cation to Dubré Knight, Superintendent, (addres 
Street Road P. O., Chester Co., Penna.) ; or to Charl 
J. Allen, Treasurer, No. 304 Arch St., biladelphia. 


TEACHER WANTED. ~ 


A suitably qualified Friend is wanted to take charg 
of the Boys’ School on Osler Avenue, Philadelphis 
under the care of “* The Overseers of the Public Scho 
founded by charter in the Town and County of Phil 
delphia, in Pennsylvania.” nai OG ae 

Application may be made to either of the undersign 

Thomas Evans, 817 Arch St. Late 

Samuel F. Balderston, 902 Spring Garden § 
N David Scull, 815 Arch St. 

William Bettle, 426 North Sixth St. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. ~ 
NHAR FRANEFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA 
Physician and Superintendent,--Josava H. Wor: 
Application for the Admission of Patients ma 
made to the Superintendent, to Cuarnes Exxis, Cle 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Str 


Marrizp, at Friends’ meeting-house, Sixth and Nc 
streets, on Third-day the 26th of Second month, Gre 
B. Taytor, of Philadelphia, to Hannan Mary, daug 
of the late George Smedley, of Middletown, De 
Co., Pa. Si 


WM. H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 214 Pear street, between Dock and Third. — 


